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doors were nearly covered with rows of deep pockets on 
a flat foundation— all made of pretty cretonne, and 
neatly bound with worsted braid— and these held stock- 
ings, underclothing, working--materials, boots and slip- 
pers—everything, in fact, that could be put into pockets. 
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A cheap little cabinet made of yellow pine was fastened 
on the wall, and accommodated an infinity of bottles, 
and all the other odds and ends of a sleeping room 
usually bestowed in capacious closets. Tv/o or three 
brackets, equally inexpensive, were also made useful, and 
a couple of small shelves started into being over the wash- 
stand. Not an inch of room seemed to be wasted ; and 
that bedroom displayed the very science of management 
in a contracted space. It was really astonishing how 
many conveniences were found where none had appeared 
to exist. 

Every one admired the flat ; it was so different, they 
said, from any other, and ever so much prettier than 
many high-priced ones. Only a favored few knew just 
what it had cost to make those plain little rooms attrac- 
tive, and they refused to believe that any one else could 
do it on an expenditure of less than five hundred dollars. 
Ella Rodman Church, 



At a recent "conference" in London on "Interior 
Decoration," G, C. Haite said : " Whatever may be the 
force of the arguments used in support of figures and 
pictorial representation on the ceilings of public build- 
ings or reception rooms, they can have little, if any, 
weight when applied to domestic decorations ; for the 
one quality of all others most desirable in our homes is 
surely comfort and repose, neither of which would be 
possible if we were compelled to pass so many hours of 
each day overshadowed by a picture literally face down. 
I am opposed to the use of the figure or pictorial repre- 
sentations in such positions, not only because the dignity 
of the human form is destroyed, but because such deco- 
ration must be always a disturbing element, and alto- 
gether, in its incongruity, opposed to the best principles 
of decoration. Of course such objections are not nearly 
so strong when the figure is used for the embellishment 
of a cupola, or domed or curved ceilings, because in such 
positions the design is always to be seen right side up 
from any point of view." There was, he thought, no in- 
expensive decoration for a ceiling so satisfactory in its 
results as raised flock paper. He said that if the public 
only understood the value of a decorated ceiling, and the 
air of completeness it gives to a scheme of decoration, 
much of the inconsistent antipathy to the ceiling being 
aught but white would be removed, and its embellish- 
ment would be accepted, not as an increased item of 
luxury and unnecessary expense, but as a necessity. 
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The first thought of the decorator should be the " en- 
semble" of a room. He should make up his mind at the 
beginning (and often his first impression on this point is 
the most valuable) which are the features that demand 
or deserve consideration, which are the defects that must 
at all cost be corrected. " We find comparatively few 
rooms," says Lewis F. Day, " that can be said to have 
much character of their own. It is seldom, therefore, 
that we have to consider whether that character deserves 
to be emphasized or toned down. But there is nearly 
always something in a room which, to the experienced 
decorator, suggests, almost at first sight, its treatment. 
His first note is with regard to the lighting of the room, 



for upon that will depend the tone of his color. Then 
as to proportion : is it too high, too long, too low, too 
anything } It is almost certain to be too something ; 
and the long length has to be broken by upright lines, the 
low ceiling made to retire, the bare space broken up 

pleasantly. Beyond this 
various constructional 
features will probably 
appear to want con- 
nection, and it will be 
the care of the decora- 
tor to bring them to- 
gether. Going still 
farther into detail, he 
will observe, perhaps, 
that the plaster enrich- 
ments of the ceiling 
are coarse, and need 
to be as much as pos- 
sible subdued by judi- 
cious color, and per- 
haps even hidden 
amidst painted orna- 
ment of better charac- 
ter, which shall withdraw the attention from them. Or 
he will see that the pilasters appear to want relief, and 
must be brought away from the wall by a contrast of 

tone if they are to 
look as if they really 
supported the cor- 
nice. In. the cove 
of the cornice he 
will feel, very likely, 
the urgent need of 
perpendicular lines 
of some kind to 
break the too hori- 
zontal tendency of 
this feature. Where 
arches occur the 
chances are there 
will be awkward 
spandrils to ■ deal 
with, where some 
strongly-defined 
forms of ornament 
are needed to divert 
the eye from their ill-considered shapes. In short, any 
foregone preference for dado, high or low, for frieze, 
for a panelled arrangement, or whatever it may be, will 
in most cases go for 
very little. Fancy 
will have to give 
way before the facts 
of the case. The 
art of the decorator 
finds Its scope less 
in the invention 
of beautiful forms 
than in the solution 
of difficult prob- . 
lems." 
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A CLEVER architect has recently made a happy adap- 
tation of the Italian loggia to modern needs. This is in 
a seaside villa looking landward, and serves as a break- 
fast-room. The entrance is through the dining-room, 
which makes the longest line in an irregular hexagon. 
Each of the shorter lines has an opening screened by 
awnings, and below the brick is set to allow for orna- 
mental perforations. The floor is tiled with brick, and the 
walls are left untreated. This prevailing red is varied by 
window boxes of flowers. While insuring privacy, the 
loggia still allows for the sense of being out-of-doors. 

* * 

The very common introduction of elevators is produc- 
ing a notable change in domestic life. In one of the 
handsomest houses now building on upper Fifth Avenue 
the two lower floors are given up to formal apartments. 
On the second floor is a drawing-room forty feet long, 
connecting with a music and dancing-room, the two 
combined giving to festal occasions a magnificent apart- 
ment eighty feet long. To the third story lead two 
steam elevators. Here begin the living rooms, the 
library, sitting-room and private dining-room, with but- 
ler's pantry, and all the attachments complete. Above 
are the chambers. As the house looks on the park, the 
fortunate occupants command a view of the trees and 
lawn, as well as of the pageant of the clouds and the 
purer air for breathing purposes. 

* * 
* 

How very few architects succeed in making anything 
of a porte coch^re but an excrescence ! It is either the 
" enfant terrible " of architecture, refusing to be brought 
into line, or has the appearance of a, steam-tug towing 
the house after it, A notable exception is seen in that 
of a new villa at Seabright, Here the porte coch^re 
makes part of the lines of the house, the columns being 
made strong enough to support the upper story. One 
enters the vestibule by a short flight of steps under- 
neath the porte coch^re, arid on this level is a brick floor 
which defines the sweep of the drive, a very pretty ar- 
rangement of lines. This sheltered spot makes a favorite 
family rendezvous where easy-chairs are brought, and 
great blue Chinese pots holding plants are backed against 
the red walls, with an outlook on a broad sweep of lawn. 

* * 

There is a great field for designers in the ornament 
which accompanies the Louis XVI. styles now popular. 



A NEW kind of 
mirror-painting has 
been invented by 
a Mr. Lloyd, of 
London, who ap- 
plies the decoration 
to the back of a 
glass — i.e., the side 
that is to be silver- 
ed. By a process 
of his own, the col- 
ors are made per- 
manent and capa- 
ble of resisting the 
decomposing ac- 
tion of the amal- 
gam. The disad- 
vantage of having 
the object painted 
show double is ob- 
viated by painting the design on 
instead of the face. 




the back of the glass 



Olive green felt is being introduced, with good effect, 
for covering the walls of picture galleries. 
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Recently the entire interior of such a room has been 
brought from Paris. The walls are panelled in wood, 
the divisions being dado, field and cornice. The dado 
is formed by buff panels, with gold and pure white in 
the mouldings. The panels of the field, which is 
divided by a large panel set between two smaller 
panels, are tinted a yellowish pink, with mouldings of 
buff and gold. These panels have designs in relief in 
pure white. The principal motive in these designs is a 
bow with ends, to the longest of which are tied flowers 
surrounding baskets of fruit, harps, tambourines and 
garden implements. There is, for example, a wicker bas- 
ket filled with fruit; a tambourine hangs at its side, a little 
shovel and rake make projecting lines, and about these are 
light flowers and foliage against the pink ground. Each 
panel is different and each equally light, graceful and ele- 
gant. There is a fine field for reproducing such designs, 
but also a fine field for doing something original and 



